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within his grasp, that he one day deserted the long-
drawn-out negotiations over the great coalition anc
went off to Wieringen. It was pure romanticism thai
made him do such a thing. " If you only knew," he
said to some friends, " how lonely the man feels ; it
is horrible to condemn so young and active a man to
such depressing inactivity, far away from his family
and his own country, exiled on a barren island." (Dim
reminiscences of Elba were hovering in his mind as he
spoke.) " I can't forget his expression as he looked out
towards the horizon. He is getting more and more
like Frederick the Great."

This journey called for a good deal of courage. If
his future colleagues on the coalition had come to hear
of it, all attempts at constructing a Cabinet might have
come to nothing. But at that time he still felt himself
to be the legal representative of popular imperialism,
authorised merely to preserve the heritage in safety
until it could be restored at the appointed hour to his
Imperial master. Years had to pass before he could
sever this last bond that bound him to the conceptions
of the past. But he preserved a human loyalty to the
exile of Wieringen until the end of his life. He carried
out the promise that he gave the Prince on that lonely
island as soon as he was in position to do so. One of
the first acts of his Government was to permit the
Crown Prince to return to Germany, though the
concession had to be extorted from his wavering
colleagues and aroused a storm of protest abroad.

Combined with Stresemann's belief in power and in
authority was a belief in discipline. This mentality of
blind obedience determined his attitude in the war.